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Violin Dealers, Makers and Experts, i 




















: 28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.: ha 
: 4 Telephone No. CENTRAL 6933 ; 
a NEW EDITION. } 
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| The Vtolin, tts Famous Makers & thetr [mttators | 

‘ : BY 
f ae 
A GEORGE HART. | 
: . Octavo, Numerous Plates. Price 1Ss. GA. net. 
1 Guaranteed Tested ITALIAN STRINGS. | GUARANTEED TESTED LENGTHS. 
° : E. lengths 4/6 | D. 2iengths 6 EE. Perlength Sd. Per doz. 4a 

f ; he A. Perlength Gd. Perdoz. B/a 
ec i A. 2 lengths 1/6 G, Silver wire 2/6 BD. Periength Za. Perdoz. Gla : | 
whey FINEST QUALITY—ITALIAN STRINGS. E @d. A Od. D1im. G16, 1/9, 2/6. ' 
: VIOLA AND V. CELLO STRINGS OF FINEST QUALITY. _ Lists on Applicetion. 
n Ps MARE. oS 
MESSRS. HART & SON make a special Seti of Violins and Violon- | 
: q cellos for beginners. They are fitted up with the greatest care and every } 
ea attention paid to details so essential to young students. . 
od VIOLINS. Aa 


PRICES £1 Is. to £5 5s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
VIOLONCELLOS. 


£5 5s. to £12 12s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
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JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, LIMITED, 


have just published an illustrated book which interestingly 
traces the connection of the House of Broadwood with 
some! of the greatest masters of music, from. Handel to 


the present time. - , y , , P é > 


€ Mozart, as a child, was brought to Broadwood’s to 


practise on the harpsichord made by Tschudi and Broadwood 
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for Frederick the Great. Beethoven allowed no one except 


himself and his tuner to touch his Broadwood Grand Piano. 
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Chopin played on no other piano but his Broadwood 


throughout the recitals in his memorable visit to. this 
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country, Haydn, Clementi, Cramer, Weber, Liszt and 
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Wagner loved the Broadwood Piano.  - . , . 
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4 The tradition, which is the secret of Broadwood 
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supremacy in the estimation of great pianoforte artists, 


is explained and accounted for in ‘ The Book of the Piano.’ 
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€ This book will be sent gratis and free of post to 


readers of ‘The Cremona’ on request. 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Ltd, | 
Baron eR ——— Conduit Street, London, Weasoaaes ci : 
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Violins Old and New I could not vibrate in all its several parts like 


one body with Areedom and equality. Nov 
By W. D. HASLAM, M.D., of Crovdon. if the wood has already taken up as much 
dressing as it can absorb, there is no longer 

(Continued from page 102), room left for the undue absorption of glue, in 

| have already stated that its object is to other ‘words th dressing restricts the glue to 
equalize the density of the wood, to increase OCCUPY only the sur fa es of the joints wi hout i 

' its elasticity, and for the sake of preservatior going further, and this is one reason wh) it is 
I will go further and state that it anticipates absolutely necessary that the wood should be 


: ‘ . ress het; ( > ic y ; ‘ > 1) > ar 
time, by giving a good tone to a new violin dressed re itis put into the fiddle. Other 














from the time it is first strung up. It will be '©*50PS make this a necessity. Before the if 
as well to see how these things are effected. wood is dressed it has to undergo a process 
| have always been impressed with the idea‘ f cleansing to free it from extraneous tatters 

that glue had a stiffening effect on wood in -matter which in it self is-heavier than . 
and around the joints, and until constant the dressing, so that when removed its place 
vibration had reduced this stiffness the violin 18 occupied by a more useful material, After 





this is done the dressing is made to saturate the 
1 Dr. Haslam has found that the length of the Wr 1 until it perméat every cell id fib 
1 I e 2S ceil anc . 
umn of air included between the plates of a violin “90° 4 i mr vat, ; ‘om re ’ 
be tested musically by the tuning fork. The under its influence the wood swell perceptibly 
length of the violin is 14 inches, deducting the space and increases 1n weight. i 
occupied by the end blocks there will remain about 
13 inches. Now take the tuning fork C, which gives . 

} , , Ge bee ae “~ cells are not to be left choked up, or elasticity 
256 vibrations per second, and requires a column of é' te 4 1 . 
air exactly 13 inches long to resound to it with would be hopelessiy lost, so the cells are 
maximum intensity. Strike the fork and place it depleted of their contents, but the thatter left 







The next step is that of depletion, for the 















| 
immediately « yer eee of the f holes, and - the column ehind will become perm unently fixed in the i 
air is of the above-stated length, jill resound it j Pig 
+e ve-stated leng -o esounc in cell walls. As depletion goes on the wood 
ympathy with t fork, and the thrill of its vibrations , ‘to lial Nis Rt ; 
felt by the hands. The fork may also be applied DP€8!DS to lighten, when complete the dressing ' i 
opposite the tail pin hole with the same result has as hard as its nature admits of, and 
In adopting this test care is required, for if the (he wood is even lighter than before the pro 
fork he nu ver the ood, the latte: ; ‘ ‘ 
ork is held too much over the wood ae cess commenced. The wood does not shrink 
interferes with its vibrations, but when moved more 1 i “ 
immediately over the hole, this shading of the vibra again and can be reduced to the desired thick 


ions is removed, and the fork appears to sound with ness. lf, he wever, the process of deplet on 


increased intensity, but it is not really an increase 


is not completed, the weight of the wood will | 

rhis effect may be obtained by any fork. Themaximum — renain increased, and its elasticity will not be 
resonance 18 an increased rf onance, and 38 oni) " 7 It | | } ¢ j } i 
" nnen rove i : ) ‘ i 
evoked when the fork and air are.in exact relation. of nb munprovec will also be tound that 


sympathy the one with the other when the violin is tot arnished, that the 
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irst coat does not dry properly, and if the 
‘arnishing is continued it will always remain 


r 


too soft and show marks from the gentlest 
pressure, 


too » the dressed wood. After 
lepletion is thoroughly done the surfaces of the 
re to be cleaned so as to leave it appar 

the nakedeye. If youtake sucha 

ay a back or belly,in your hands 

ight and lively, for the slightest tap 

nda thrill through it in every direction, 

elicit a clear sound, and if a 

e dropped upon a hard surface 

d with a tinkle. Apply your 

it will cut like horn. Rub it 

fill assume a sat iny lish much 

ld Italian violins wherever 

» worn off by friction. In 


say for the belly, we select 
fine, even, straight grain, free 
nd well seasoned. FEvenness of 


xture is the best indication for 


renness ol 
ty and leads to equality of vibration. 

lf th elected piece of wood be examined 

it. will be found that in places the 

ity varies, also that there is a difference 

e width of the longitudinal fibre There 

0 other inequalities which the naked eye 

cannot detect that will account for 

ms of density. I ome old violins we 

esh pieces t in the old masters 

1e wood minutely 
ctually had cut out small patches w 
However, 

sections of th 


memeth 


ic 1 i defe 
itudinal fibres at 
neentric zones whi m the age of the 

it has been cut from. ” y are composed 

two layers, one is hard the other soft. 1 
proportion of these layers vary in thicl 
there are not two that are identical in 
respect. [he harder layer is det 

ause it is made up of cells similar to 
in the other layer only that they have 
icker walls and are packed closer together 
The density of the wood will vary with the 
predominence of thi ayer. But whether 
owing to different species of pine it is thick o1 
fine; it still varies in proportion because som 
ons or pal f seasons during which it 
being formed were more favourable to 

vth than others. The concentric layers 
be found to be better developed on 

inny side of the:tree. This is_ the 

le, but in forest-grown trees, wher: 
ther, this ‘condition is 
oncentric layers will 

throughout the whol 


addition to forming these fibres 
there are vessels which traverse amongst 
them to bring nourishment in the form of sap. 
Besides the vessels which have a longitudinal 
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direction there are other nutrient vessels which 
cross the fibres radially. . These latter are 
called medullary rays, and when well developed 
add considerably to the beauty of the wood 
when it is palished. The minute fibres*which 
form the cell walls and the walls of the vessels 
make up together a reticular structure which 
gives solidity to the wood. 

Having taken a brief view of the micro- 
scopical structure of wood it will be more 
easy to understand that when the wood is 
thoroughly permeated with an homogeneous 
matter in its cells and vessels it will be 
educed to one degree of density or nearly so 

ose large cells with the thin walls are the 
weaker’ ones, consequently they need more 
upport, and they get it, for the cell itself has 
a greater capacity than those with thicker 
walls The dressing enters the cell cavity and 
pas iain into the more minute tissue of the 
cell wall, distending it until the walls (of the 
larger cells) approximate one another. In this 
manner a kind of equilibrium is set up in the 
ellular structure, and it becomes more marked 

ler the pressure of the distending medium. 

The dressing having been allowed to dry 
the wood so far as it will in the course of thre: 
or four days, the pr yf dope tion is carried 
out with the object emoving surplus mattet 
and leaving the cells asd vesse ve unclogged. 
Tl ur} matter easily passes away through 
he pores with which each cell is provided 
but it is retained by the reticulated tissue which 
has virtually assimilated it. It should here be 
noted that wood owes its elasticity to this 
delicate fibrillation, and the main object of the 
dressing 1s toincrease its strength and elasticity. 

(To be continued ) 


+e Violinist.’ 
British Makers. 


Thomas Simpson, of Birmingham 
(Bow and Violin Maker). 
N these days of labour-saving machinery, 
| and.« the distribution of a piece of work 
hich should be an entirely harmoniou 
while”. among a number of men, women and 
girls, the artistic aspect of labour is in danget 
f being lost. In the factory where the various 
rts of a violin are so distributed, where these 
parts are ‘assembled’ as quickly as possible, 
regardless heir correctness or harmony, and 
the finish iolin given into the hands of ia 
to ‘varnish,’ all individuality is inevitably lo 
It is from the hands of the man—a'n artist 
Nature’s making—-who works on, quietly 
and probably alone, cutting every part and 





THOMAS SIMPSON AT WORK. 
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building up the whole to the best of his ability, 
and in the manner dictated by his inner con 
sciousness, that such work as we rightly call 
‘artistic’ can alone be turned out; in true 
proportion also to the degree of intelli 
and refinement in the maker will be the 
beauty of his labour. 

4 young player, in speaking of Mr. Simpson, 
of Birmingham—the subject of our sketch 
remarked on the fact of his being but a 
‘self-taught man’; not realizing such a remark 
in this connection’ was (though unconsciously 


gence 


paid) a real and singularly apt tribute to a 
skill which can never be acquired wholly 
from without, but is essentially the sponta- 
neous outcome of the artist-nature 

Mr. Simpson is one of the few men whose 


whole life has been spent amongst musical 


instruments; many of these years having been 
given to the thoughtful study of the various 
problems, both practical and scientific, involved 
in the construction of the several members of 


the stringed-instrument family, from the violin 
to the father of all—the contra-bass, 

Although he does not profess to have accom 
plished that which is claimed by some modern 


makers, whose works acoustic ally (if their 
enthusiastic friends are to be _ believed) 
already rival the works of Stradivari and 
other great Italian masters of the. 17th 
and 18th centuries, he yet professes to turn 
ut well-made violins, in which all the 
elements essential to their successful structure 
are carefully thought out; whether it be in 
regard to the choice of wood, to model and 
dimensions, the prope! adaptation, adjustment 
and finish of the various parts of the instru- 
nent—all, in fact, which goes to constitute 
what is known as ‘ workmanship yr whether 
it be in regard to the composition and appli- 
cation of the varnish, no detail is left without 
its due care and consideration. All, however, 


that Mr. Simpson claims for himself is that 
his instruments are carefully, honestly and 


conscientiously made, with full knowledge of 


the end to be ight, and the difficulties to be 
overcome in the art of violin-making. 

On the vexed question of the varnish, Mr. 
>imMpson, again, 1s not one of those who profess 
to have penetrated and solved the so-called 
secrets and mysteries of the Cremonese 
makers-—indeed he doubts whether these 
makers had any such secrets. He uses, how 
ever, a pure oil varnish, applied in what his 
own study and observation iead him to believe 
may be described as the spirit of the old 
Italian master 

Hi urnish, he holds, will compare favour 
ably withthat which is foundon the instruments 


of many of :the famous makers of Cremona; 
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and this notwithstanding the difficulties created 
for the English varnisher by our moist and 

triable climate; difficulties with which the 
craftsmen who worked in the serene atmo- 
sphere and beneath the sunny skies of Italy 
never had to contend. But while, beyond 
indicating his aim and purpose, Mr. Simpso 
does not himself venture to say anything in 
commendation of the tonal or structural merits 
of his instruments, he feels justified in availing 
himself of a few of the many testimonials he 
has received from those who have purchased 
and used his violins, or have had opportunities 
of testing and judging of them. 

Mr. WitiiaAM HeNvey, the great English 
violinist, writes as follows: 

‘Dear Mr. Simpson, 

I am delighted with violin. . . and 
shall take it with me this week; and will you 
come to W. B. on Wednesday night and (I 
will) talk to you about it? Thanks over and 
over again. I am glad to notice a pagticularly 
distinct improvement; the scroll is perfection. 

Yours faithfully, 
William Henley.’ 

Mr. Simpson's instruments have given Mr. 
Henley so much satisfaction that he has 
allowed Mr. Simpson to use his name. His 
‘William Henley’ model is built upon the 
lines of the famous Stradivari violin named 
by Vuillaume ‘ Le Messie.’ 

Mr. T. H. Morrison, soloist of the Queen’s 
Hall and London Symphony Orchestras, 
writes thus: 

«Dear Sir, ; 

[ have given the violin you sent me a 
thorough trial and like it very much. . . | 
will recommend your instruments wherever 
possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
.. H. Morrison.’ 
Mr. T. M. Asport, of Birmingham, Pro 
fessor of the. violin, writes; 
’ Sir, 

I.have a “ Thomas Simpson” (of Bit 
mingham) violin (Joseph Guarnarius model), 
which gives me ‘great satisfaction in its 
appearance and tone; it is not a mere servile 
copy, there is sufficient character to show the 
hand of the maker. No one would purchase 
a casket of jewels without considering the valye 
and beauty of the jewels ; and in this | believe 
everyone would be satished with the tone; 
it is full and penetrating without being noisy, 
and also very equal throughout. The tone 
haracteér of the model. These 
are the characteristics which constitute beauty 
of tone and improve year by year. 

[. M. Abbott, 
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Mr. Sipney L. Waterman, of Worthing; 
Principal of the 
‘Reading and Waterman Subscription Cham 
ber Concerts, Bognor,’ &c., &c. 

‘ Dear Sir, 


Profes sor of the iolin : 


Che violin I bought from you about 
four years ago, No. 44, has given great satis 
) { have found the tone very full, free 
and true in every part. I have shown it also 
to several well-known violinists, who tried it 
and were delighted with the quality and 
quantity of tone. 

Yours faithfully, 
Sidney L. Waterman.’ 
Mr. H. Rotanp Wuirte, a_ well-known 
amateur of Birmingham, writes 
‘Dear Sir, 

I called at your shop to-day to express 
my entire satisfaction with the repairs and 
adjustment of my old violins The work you 
have done has quite given me the desired 
result. 1 take this opportunity also of saying 
that lam very much pleased with the violin | 
bought from you three years ago. I liked it 


faction 


from the first; | have used ita great deal and 
! like it still more now. The quality of i 
tone is often praised by listeners, which I an 
ure 18 always gratifying to a violinist 
] am, faithfully yours, 
H. Roland White. 


\nothe amateur, from 
writes: 
‘ Dear Sir, 

Che violin I bought from you some 
time ago, No. 20, you will be glad to know, 
has given great satisfaction. I have shown it 
to several well-known professionals, who tried 
it and were delighted with the volume and 


quality of tone.’ 


Handsw orth, 


These letters are only a few of many 


receive d. 


’ . o 
Violin Making. 
By E. HERON-ALLEN. 
(Continued from page 97). 

If the violin is made upon an ‘inside’ 
mould the processes are the same, excepting 
that the carner and end blocks are first 
fastened into the mould, and their outer shape: 
finished, after which the sides are bent as 
before and clamped to the outside of the 
mould, being fastened with glue at the blocks 
When the ribs are finished, the back and 
belly are fixed exactly as_ before, the \two 
planks forming the mould being separated to 
facilitate manipulation. The violin is now 
ready to be varnished, the varnish having 
been prepared according to such recipe as the 


maker affects, or having been procured from 
one of the houses which deal, as we have 
mentioned above, in violin makers’ require- 
ments. The violin is first carefully washed 
to remove all stains or dirt, and is thin 
stained over the body and shoulder and all 
over the scroll, leaving the neck bare, with 
some stain such as gamboge, if a yellow fiddle 
is wanted, or dragon’s blood, if a red fiddle is 
wanted, dissolved in alcohol. This staining 
is a ticklish operation, for it must be done 
quickly and in broad sweeps, the brush never 
going over the same point twice, or a blotchy 
appearance will be produced. When it is 
quite dry you can proceed to apply the 
varnish, putting it’on as thinly and uniformly 
as possible. In the operation of varnishing 
the fiddle is held by its bare neck and by a 
stick thrust into a hole bored in the bottom 
block, which will later be finished to take the 
tail-pin. Of a really finely constructed thin 
oil varnish a fiddle should receive eight or ten 
coats, and between each coat it is essential 
that it should dry thoroughly, and that all 
pecks of dirt, flies, etc., should be removed, 
ind if there are any streaks or lumps upon 
the surface they must be rabbed down with 
the finest sand-paper. After about the seventh 
coat of varnish the bevelled edge of the se roll, 
and the edges of the sides where the outer and 
lower bouts meet® the centre bouts, should 
have the varnish scraped off, down to ‘the 
wood, and a delicate line of black painted on 
to the wood. After this coats of varnish can 
be added until the whole instrument |! 
acquired the tone and depth of colour ot 
thickness of varnish which is preferred by the 
maker. 

For many makers the violin is now finished, 
but most give the final glossy polish to the 
instrument by rubbing down any slight 
inequalities with fine sand-paper, and then 
polishing the whole surface with oil and a 
finely pulverized tripoli powder. ‘This done, 
the violin can be fitted with finger-board, pegs 
tail-pin, and bridge; after which the final 
adjustment of the neck with the nut and 
finger-board takes place. The sound-post, o1 
the importance of which we laid 
must now be fitted. It is a perfectly circular 
pillar of fine grained pine, 4 of an inch in 
diameter, and ‘in the rough’ about 2% of an 
inch long. The best way to fit a sound-post 
is to have a set of trial dummies of various 
lengths, which you will set in the violin one 
by one until you find one that fits exactly, 
standing by its own length, just touching the 
insides of the back and belly; you can then 
cut your own sound-post by your dummy so 
that it fits closely. The strings having been 


1as 


stress above, 
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Damp -proof Violin E Strings 





TESTED AND GUARANTEED TRUE IN TONE, 
———1/3 THREE SEPARATE LENGTHS. 





THE FINEST STRING OBTAINABLE FOR 
URAL YY AND TONE. 














No. 186, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 





THE ARGYLL GALLERY. 
Messrs. GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 


Fine Art Auctioneers, 
HOLD EVERY MONTH A SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF 


Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 
& DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 


Particulars of which can be obtained on application. 





TERMS—tTen per cent. on the price realized. 
Sole charge if not sold, Two Shillings and Sixpence per instrument. 


Valuable Instruments can be included tn this Sale tf received promptly. 


GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 
7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Comprehensive Scale & Arpeggio Manual 


FOR VIOLIN, 


LEON . FONTAINE, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
PRICE 3- NETT 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd., Hanover Square, London, W. 
PHILIP LEVY, 


Dealer in Old Violins, Violas, 'Ccllos, Basses, 
69, HAMBALT ROAD, 
—CLAPHAM, S.W.—— 

Old Instruments—in perfect repair and playing 

order—from £2 10s., sent approval. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Instruments and Bows bought and ex 
Highest Ciass Repairs. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
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Dear Stvs,—We beg to tuform at from now onwards 


Our ad 5 u be 


2, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., 


LONDON, W. 


Soliciting a continuance of your j urs, 








bh ¢ are, yours truly, 


J.P. GUIVIER & CO. 


TYROLESE WOOD FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA 
AND ’CELLO MAKING. 


(Old and Naturally Seasoned). 





Rev. Mr. Mort ay Your w superb, and unque 
tionably the best in tl narket 
(Late) W. H. Mayson Yor i ought to go in 


£3 style.’ 
Also fine {talian imported dire 


New violins frou ab ve wood at half their val 
Samples s of wood, with testimonials and Price List, free 
Carriage of violin and viola w« paid to all parts of 


world, 
Collection of Old Violins: Old Italian with grand tone. 
Expert's certificate. Violins—one week's approval. 
/ 


J. D. MICHIE, Music Warehouse, 
BRECHIN, N.B. 


Sole Scotch Agent for above Tyrolese Wood 


Rudall, Carte & Co, 


Have the SOLE AGENCY 
for the famous GEORGES 


MOUGENOT 
SS 


Violins, 








Violas, 
and Violoncellos. 
cit Sancidliaecutetiel 
23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. 














—— 








THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin — & Restorer, Bow ners &c. 


(La f Villa Road, Handsu 
Personal attention given to all Repairs. IMPROVE- 
MENT IN TONE always 1 e a Speciality 


16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 





By Speciar Api iTMENT TO H.R.H. THe Dt oF EDINBURGH, 
SPECIAL AWARD 


SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS., 
C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTQRER 


Manufacturer & Importer of the finest French and Italian Strings 
16, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, w. 
DEPO FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS 





ZAN ETT! & SON 


Violin Experts’ aeliben: ane Repairers, 
19, TOWN HALL AVENUE, BOURNEMOUTH, 


Finest Soloists Strings 





Speciality. 
An Inspection of our High-Class Instruments Lnvited. 


2 TATE, 
ALDWYCH. 


MUSIC 
OF all meray 
Mi kt the W 07 He fel }. 








TO AMATEUR ORCHESTRAS, | Walier Partridge’s 
Grand Scene VICTORY ue THANKSGIVING,’ wit! 
> ithout its difficultic and 
‘Coron: ition or Sh andon) Bells,’ etc., et 

List of 25 pieces at 4 marked prices, till October anly 


i ; i i ‘ i 


(also for brass and militar 


Victory ar Chanksgiving"’ Wasa great succ , in fact they 
tell us it was the best piece ev pla ye and they like it 
better than ‘ s.”.” 

Special Offer: ‘VALSE ROYALE,’ Just out, for Dance Bands, 

Rinks, etc. P.F, andS pts. 7 stamps, card essential. 


whanaassh: tee & Co., 32, aetohwey Road, S.W. 





OE OPUS MUSIC CcoO., 
GEORGE WITHERS & SONS, Wholesale Agents, 
22, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. o. 
(Founded t« sige ata ect the best interests of Compx 
IOS 
0.P.C, 
EDITION L, VTEST PU B L IC ATIONS ue EDITION 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS. 
Stumber Song. Of bor Violin (or Violoncello) and Net 
Piano. By Victor Montefiore ; 1 4 
Polonaise in A. Op. 45. For Violin and Pianoforte. By 
‘bert H. Hainton : , ae ee 
Chant Sans Paroles. Vor Violin, with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment. By J, H. Pitt ‘ 14 
Angelus. For Vi ae with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
Frank it ‘ . 1 4 
A Song at the Pines (R oman ze For Violin and 
anoforte. By Hert ‘i Maint 20 
Nocturne. For Violin (or Violoncello) with Pianoforte 
yupaniment. By Harold C. Brazier 6 
Crad'e Song. For Violin, with Pianoforte Accompani 
ment. By Edwin Moss , as 4 
Lied Ohne Worte. Op. 5 For Violin, Viola or Violon 
sello, ‘with Pias yvforte Accompaniment By 
Herbert H Hainton Kaa a 14 
Gondoliera. By Willem Buse 4 is oe .. 20 
Chanson Pathetique. For Violinand Piano, By J. H. 
Maunder 4 a 18 
L' Esperance. By Lewis Harm 14 
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VIOLIN MAKING. 


the fiddle, but not drawn up tightly 


fitted. Lt 
feet should be shaved down until they 

exactly fit the belly, so that 
when if held up edgewise no crack of day 
geht appears between them and the belly. 
he height « the bridge regulated by the 
nd of th ll. The 
rid out 4 of an incl 
little less at 

this arching is adjusted, the 

ris 
rounded off and the groove 


idge can bi 


f 


arching of the 


hnger-board from the scr 
ge shot ld { 
e it at the G string, and a 

When 


i OTiGs i. 


ppear to b 


strings with a tiny mouse-tail file. 
lo be concluded ). 


‘The Cremona.’ 


Notatu Dignum. 
ul Sul riptio » the ‘ The Cre 
mm. Cw ror lille und 
scriptions shou 
Pres 


\men Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C 


mol A, 


xpence, 


Ihe Sanctuary 


pts or letters consider 
hould be writ n I me side o 
‘essed J. I LS SMITH 

be made 

t & Co. 

al ome criticisms 
controversial subjec , but do not 
elves responsible in any way for the 
expressed, the respon 


Diniot 
“ i 
th th ter 


lity remaining solely 

Allc : i , { “Sete 

All copy, advertisements, notices or alterations 
must reac us not later than the 7th of 
each month. 


The Art of Teaching. 
By H. F, GOSLING, 
Continued from page 99). 
sons avoid being irritable, this 


inderstood. 
has a cultivated ear and what to 


In giving les 
by many 


a point which iS not 


ihe teachet 
bim may appeat simpli ity itself presents to 
pupil difficulty. The 
, though anxious to do well, is generally 
it difficult 
The 


noises that no 


insurmountable 
atte! 
ery nervous, and sometimes finds 
) place the fingers in the correct place. 
achet the beautiful 
loubt pro eeded from his or her first atte mpts, 
d therefore expects too much and fails in 
ne of the principal points that of patience. It 
must also be borne in mind that pupils learn 


torvets 
> 


largely for pleasure, though some are forced 
by arbitrary parents to go through a course of 

dy, whether capable, interested or other- 
wise. I am sorry for the poor tutors who get 
hese. The teacher has to to find out the weak 
places and capabilities of his pupils and note 


is of importance 


them, encouraging suggesting 


another il points, fact. ‘lattery 
I strongly condemn, having found from many 
years personal experience that it is a failure, 


though at the same time praise should be 
given when 


yf his -cSsentl 


lue. The clever pupil rarely 
but rather likes 


talk of 


requires | it, 
difficulties 
Regarding irritability, Beethoven was 
from exempt. Asa teacher he was to 
but one reads that he 
l | y hi 
m him. 


least, eccentt 
to have been adore 
beat 
pupis went 
their palaces, as it 
rm‘ at the least inattention 
lessons, and would tear up the mu 
throw it about. 
Though so easily made angry, his 
a teacher n been great. 
‘Unnaturally patient,’ says one puy 
would have a passage repeated a dozen times, 
till it was to his mind.’ ‘ Infinitely 
the small detail,’ says another, ‘ until the 
attained.’ 


right not 


pupils, wh 
iny rudeness His arist 


) his lodgings or recel 
him. H 


aurings 


suited 


sf Nave 


strict in 


right rendering wa 
careless as to the 
but angry at once at : ny 
or nuance, or in apprehen 
of the piece; saying that 
accident, but that the oth 
knowledge, or feeling, or attention.’ 
We cannot all be Be 
teachers have their trying 
one to be impatient ; this must be 
A tgacher’s work should be 
his“art advancement 
same spirit in bis pupils. 


‘Comparative ly 
layed 
faili } ; ssion 
ion of t 
the tirst 
howed w 
thoven and 


moment 


and 
Unfortu 
is not always so, there are those who « 
it beneath them to take the slightest 
with and dull 
sarcastic remarks dir¢ 
lesson, resulting in making the poor stud 
worse and the uid study of the | 
ticular instrument one of imisery Here 
knowledge whic 


intS aiready 


poor pupils and wi 


tly the comm 
lesson 


~ human nature is essential 
is another of those strong | 
class of teacher 1s one who 
studies his pocket only and satisfied 
financially. No doubt dull pupils ave very 
trying, but it is a mistake to always conclude 
they are incapable. Every one does not 
study with the 
Joac him. If he orshe can plod on 
to play in tune and passably th 
is fulfilled; there are exceptions, one some 
times students who are completely 
hopeless and utterly devoid of a musical soul, 
such are failures and it is robbery of 
time and money to teach them. 
Encouragement is a most important mat 


mentioned. Thi 


intention of becom ney a 
suthciently 
noel! object 


meets 


sheet 
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for there are not many perfectly devoid ol 
} ical ipacit It is po ble that 
n { ( I nm wh u 
» ad uish > melody mn anothe 
Suc on 1iould en »study musi 
1} idy may not re y brillia 
! b the ad ) tter what 
1 in ite ] i ISIC 1 
ul\ ip! Wn na WaVS i re il } 
Apart ft n this it 3 a\ true 1 one 
rit ( an 1n l ko wwledge 
which always pays the best interest.’ So that 
t! hoy | { l ia il n 
i have found tkat h a talented, but lazy 
pupil ne easily pull | flattery, strict 
{ con ed Vill } pra na l 
tin ibsolute 4 n ure ntial; bu 
{ ( | ho hid istrious be il 
i Ca tende-ng Wing ippreciation, 
1] with pe honest e1 irage 
nent ! metun ns that ubha 
pupil of mixed, « with such 
nixed irsell ( elf one W 
I Alle w granted that 
ill the fet } a | ii respect him 
I ul art Oe \ i band WwW \ ul 
pupl that you area i» 40; 4 ec WI 
ve I efforts as with then t has t ) 
stal it th bye yf teaching music is t 
cle if p perk 3 und yn l al t 
hereby en] rge | ’ } ( humanity 
| d here tak ( tunity of again 
vil hat I h { tated where that 
nstructs d | Clee n tl tudy 
if i] music, wh } uit i ( 
forst ! Vhiscla i a 
r mpl as 1d natural 
! i sh of {vic ich heips in a 1O} 
n p ( ) rerne ent and I 
{ classi 1 and operati vl 
l I iv ii & 4 vorks <¢ { I ( 
iste a ] oO} pre Li 
tO y ] 1 ) i iSé¢ 
regards | , Wel ind 4 though 
ye of the latte Pp I reat 
difficulty Bu | t I ? W have 
isVv Nn by s} 1) | ( met 
L] el, Dancla, De Ber umann and 
good modern « is wel ) 
| mversant wit l a tyl $and On 
lway \ ( trl i There IS 
o-day lut of mu il twaddle on the 
mark vel it the une time would be 
bsut to reject any music because it does not 
re preat COmMpost r’'s name. Lhe choice 
f mu left to the teacher anW it is tn this 
respect that IP isa difficult task and must 
u dd judgement Chey should not forg: 
that at o e they themsels were 


higher standard 


of musical knowledge. 


Q 
pletely distasteful to a pupil and 
not pander to ai 
distorted Many 
be educated up tothe classics 
done by 
understood or 
Vhatever a teache "Si 


music should be given 


Do not give music 
which is con 
m the other hand do 


uncultivated and taste. 
stude } tO 
ind ) forcing music 
appre 
preference, only good 


vhich will pave the way 


%O00d in De 
. , 
ciated 


to the high nast One should not be too 


conservative, but admire all that is goo 


\Vinnow the chaff from the grain. 

One great thing to be kept in view is to 
make lessons interesting trom 
o} 


difficult, but to obtain 
be done. If you havea 


very 
commencement}; it 
od results it mu 


vad and incapable pupil, give 


im a fair trial 
before dissuading hit ) discontinue When 
lessons are given ere must be a certain 
nie od, but n 0 rigid a or foll wing the 
teachings vf a_ particular hool. It is 
ith to agree as to What age a child should 
con ice its study, so many matters have to 

msideration. <A good age is betwee 
‘ ind nine years « ’ fhe progress 
y not be rapid at first, but a child of tender 
\ receives and retains things and 
is, this should be taken advantage 
th at the same time the child should 


be forced to the study unless he wishes | 
Monsieur Le 


sors in the 


displays. special aptitude. 
ouppey, one of the profes 
Conservatory of Music t Paris 
taste is recognized by his ability to 
) é ak sak 2 
reproduce tna a 


rhythm, for instance, 





drum; by pleasure in hearing the und 
ol y instr ; by his memory and by his 
| e to lea ind if he has besides a 
lexible and yw formed hand, if his fingers 
parate easily, he combines indications of 
nt and his mt t education may be 
undertaken with « idence.’ 
Dr. Warrin makes a statement very 
ilar regarding rhythm, and says, ‘ The first 
for a child, is to create perception of 
egular pulsation. In addition to clapping, 
urching, or dancing, a capacity of recognizing 
ulsation quite apart from interval or time i 
encoul ged 
lt, therefore i child is found to possess a 
remarkable talent music, and his parents 
aes him to become a violinist or planist, he 
should begin youne when the muscles are 


pliable and can be trained to the flexibility 
which every modern artist must ! 

His hours of practice can in 
strength grows, and the teacher 
be obtained fot 
instructor rests the 


1 musical tas 


nd 


IOSSCSS. 

rease as his 
should 
p yn the 
nusician 


best 
; early studies, as u 


formation of 
































The first lessons should be very frequent, 
and not too long; they may be lengthened 
later. Pupils it-should be remembered must 
be led, and above all things taught to love 
their studies. It is advisable that in\the case 
of young children their practice be watched 
ther by the mother or. some responsible 
person and not by those who will interfere 

ith the teacher’s methods. arents should 

ist both pupil and teacher. 


\ good instrument is essential Many 
pupiis become disgusted with their playing 
through practising on a broken and wretched 
tone instrument, this espet ially in the case of 
violins. No parents appear to grudge twenty 
to thirty pounds for a piano which deteriorates 
in value; but if £10 is asked fot violin 
which will improve both in tune and value 
a long face is the result. Of course it must 


> 


be remembered that many take up the study 
ff music and either become disheartened or 
di continue, thus a large amount of money is 


wasted, especially in purchasing stringed 


instruments. Under all circumstances a 
tuneful, well-made and artist instrument is 
lesirable for early y 


he remark is often beard that So-and-so 
ret on splendidly because he or she ha 

‘a good cay, ‘here are certainly tl 
are gifted with a good ear and as a result will 


jose Wi 

inake more satisfactory progress than thei 
less fortunate brethren, and iain some are 
so deficient in this most important factor that 
they find it an impossibility to study the 
violin or ‘cello therefore have*®to devote 
themselves to the piano or organ which is a 
fe anchor for the ear. But after all this 
good ea 1S useless unless trained. How many 
people there are who reflect that a wrong note 
may be perfectly in tune. ‘This is where the 


man with the gifted ear fails, particularly of 


tring players; what his eat lls bim should 
e perfectly true, is quite incorrect according 

tl parti ilat chord or note to be played. 
Chus it will seem that in’a few cases it is not 


impossible for a good ear to be a great disad 
vantage In such one hears teachers 
nplaining of the carelessness of gifted 
pupils, and their talent then becomes a 
isfortune. It is with these that the useful 
ness of studying harmony, or at least obtaining 
knowledge of all chords, their inversions 
d resolutions will be found of the greatest 
efit. The teacher should encourage them 
study simple hymn tunes, thus training the 
‘al Scales are also excellent for the same 
purpose ; one great teacher states that ‘ Scai 


hould be | roduced in such style as to resemble 


a string of pearls.’ Three quarters of 
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practice should be devoted to this important 
branch of study, as it is arecogmrzed fact that 
regular scale pract ym any instrument 
acommandand finish which cannot be obtamed 
by any other means, their value cannot | 
rs « , 7 ‘ } 
overestimated though they a often sadl 
neg | 
that they can be committed to memory and in 
violin playing almost every kind of bowing, 


lected. The beauty of ile practice 1 


double stopping and time can be executed on 
them independent of must leachers when 
giving a lesson and explaining a scale should 


isist upon the pupil repeating the sam 


several time It may be played \ \ ell 
the first time, but that is no test that the 
pupil has mastered it in bowing and fingering 
Hearing the scale several times will alone 
prove that it is thoroughly understood Phi: 
also can be applied to bew exercises; the 


le note before- band, 
pupil to 
nd the notes for himself, and lead him to 


beginner should read 
and- the teacher should accu 


f I 

think for himself. E xercis and piece 
should not | put « ne side until mastered ; 
‘Just able to’ play it is nol th nt. \ 
simple error mav be made time after time 
through ignorance inattent Ui UTSE 
there is another aspect, that ol Lying too 
long at one exercise, thus sickening t pupil 


without any benefit, when such is the.case it 
is a good plan to leave the difficulty ra 


week’ or two, then the student will perhaps 
return to it and find the difficulty ha 


diminished and the exercise more palatabl 
Continually practising pieces and exercise 
that you know well is a it waste of time 
They can be practised after important work 
is done, this point should b strongly 
impressed upon pupil: Some make 

that they have not had sufficient work lf 
they had correctly and justly practised thei 
ist lesson they bave had quite enough 

Pu yls are often staggered by thr ipp 

ance of ne\ music, the do not take nto 
consideration that the correct player d not 
read every single te, In ile pa sn oO} 
long runs, the player would notice what note 
are absent, or in a scale. passage — the 


accidentals ind the first and last notes this 
will account for his quickne: People read 
by com irison and habit (ne does not read 


a book by repeating every lette: Practising 
fresh music within the pupil’s. abilities is 
excellent for sight reading, bec ng in thine 
second nature. It is the um ith chord 


playing, a knowledge of harmony hel; 
immensely, a case of the brain assisting t! 
I rers. 

Some teachers count the time aloud, tl 


has its good points and also bad one: 
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oO | artistic feeling 
be taught to lise what the 
chai ( of the ce m position 
y 4 a b unting. 
inti to be impossible, 

er Nasisil the beats that 


un ense i 1vthm: other 
find it an 
ret tisfactory in this 


Continued practic with a 
hould ‘be {1 ved discout ved 
Xact fenipo it | alue, but tO 
{ise pk ; ane ercises by ts 
troys all be ty and turns the 
a mechanica omposit 
j tt up! mcin ( 
, the ler plays with him 
1 errol \ pupil should a 
his own liberty over a pi 
r in playing would simply be 
ind encouraging him to imitate 
iself. To play with 
tin beneficial; the playing 
{ { ) results and 
ce) | rodau¢ t oC 1 readet 
rr adva | pupils becomes 
nt re stra. | IAVv.In 
ild be a great aid to musical 
1 ol d 1c ¢ if d 
solos t y, th rh great 
taken { ¢ il of tl 
mipletely 1 tered nothing 
] to ii llige { pupil as 
) Memorise a solo, for which he 
ich % ( ild be avoided. 
niuse j pilav from met ry’ 
y eu the 1S on 
ifferetr lt a dangerous 
y pupus to a t playing 
those who are possessed of a 
n unced lay ild 
rl ( has its draw 
ne neans ol showing 
to friend thers who are less 
han tl Ive Such pupils 
k faih at a concert than 
t even when Loe 
n ! ra her } LV i t 
to | a it 1 n the 
b t | ) nity, and 
ses con » my notice of their 


mnfidence 


practice, | have i ympathy 


must an important part it 
Lhe teacher who seldom 
iy be certain that his pupils 


\s an aid to finger 
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rey ique a f mit houl r ted 
to | l, fins 1 \\ t gymna though 
it must be mbered that dexterity of 
fingers 1s usel without the aid of the brain 
hould worl multaneously W 
young pupils attending school it wkward 
to supervi their practice. Half an hou 
bef hool in the morning, twe minutes 
mid-day if possible, and half an hour afte 
chool, (thou practising aft chool hours 
Witt hon ic] t ot 1): 
he mort pl e is the mo mportan 
| chers metinry talce real i ] 
taient ly uUnL tude vho ) ity ured 
beyond their fellows only natu if 
unfortunate tiie ( vht oft the re 
responsibility that rest th them 1n training 
these pul ls and see. the opportu rit rol 
elf advertisem he pupils are taug all 
tha -ffective, and brilliant, crammed 
for t of playing at every cor t in 
the dist resulting in winning theadmiration 
rT tl t Fi 1¢ The reat ine ( 
undation ne sary to t] 5 il Mi 
yt ! \ i Lh ! uf { it ! ly 4 
hie \ il] benefit f he I I will no 
Dt he ) da ed tl pt | 
uli g Ol | teacher, one t i JUS e 
c at tl rious class of } ils he mee 
rey l riety th 1 
the her ne that I my ion 
li l ple Of i \ } ) int 
dulness ; t one who recei\ ke water but 
the mark immediately. Chere are those 
wl! an li you u ( rom oO LV 
defo! \ r moutl open wonderful 
clever ho kk é ind whose 
piece are aiways so easy ind not at all 
difficult ene h 
L{ | tells you humbly that he has very 
little lent, but is thoroughly in earnest and 
\ | do any ing to improve, then you ha 
f 1 lravement but beware of the one 
who states that he cannot live without 1 ic, 
it is the breath of life to hung 1, anc 
h in read music like a ne j Heaven 
help you with such. 
Among this class of pupils is the mathe 


matician } fc alwavwe nrn minding \ 1d fyy] 
matician Whois aiways propot naing woncacer:rtul 


questions such as, if he practised eight hou 
per day for thirteen years, could he play like 


Kubelik ? As great a trial are those who 


have sas to their methods ‘of study and 
hich they consider the master should help 
m to follow, insisting that only two ot 

e ymposers are the ideal o: the 


exclusion of all others. 

A teacher often has a pupil present himself, 
who believes he has the talent of an artist. 
Vhis } 


rson is a kind of Admirable Crichton ; 


























NEW CREMONA VIOLINS. 


The most brilliant achievement in the art of violin making. 


—_—_—_—S — 





The New Cremona Violins are the finished product of 50 years’ experi- 

mentation, Each instrument is an individual study, and is by itself a work 

ofart. The physical construction is perfect, and in quality, in sweetness, in 

brilliancy, in carrying power and in responsiveness, these violins are beyond 
question. 


The Equals of the Old Italian Masterpieces. 


The greatest living violinists and musicians are unanimous in 
testifying to the New Cremona instruments as being the highest attainment 
in violin construction and veritable triumphs of skill, genius and taste. 


THIS IS THE MOST ELOQUENT PRAISE OBTAINABLE : 


E. YSAYE writes: —* They possess all the qualities of the Italian violins; their tone has nothing 
of the roughness of new violins, and its purity and volume make them the most valuable models 
of modern musical instrument making.’ 


And the New Cremona is within the reach of all. 
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Sole Representatives for the British Empire: 


Messrs. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 54, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 


GEORGE WITHERS & SONS, 


Violin Experts, Makers and Repairers. 











Italian Strings a Speciality. 
BOWS RE-HAIRED IN HALF-AN-HOUR. 


~~ 
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The following Price Lists Gratis on Application : ; 
MODERN INSTRUMENTS AND ACCESSORIES. PARTICULARS 
OF INSURANCE. BOOKLET OF OLD VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLOS, 

DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, ETC. 





22, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone—2163 P.O. CITY. — (Only Address). 
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BOSWORTH EDITION. 
JUST_ PUBLISHED. Examination Music—Violin. 








‘The Little Sevcik ”’ ,—— SeRae 
ANEW ELEMENTARY VIOLIN SCHOOL, — 


t] Le nnd uelnd FOR SCHO? EXAMINATIONS. 
xactly pri ‘Ss isit the 
‘ , ' Elementary Division): NET 
materials of the complete SE VCIK METHOD in Hans Sitt Op. 78, No. 5. STILLES GLUCK 1 6 
a short and easy form, with New Melodies and Op. 78, No. 12. LANPBLICHER TANZ. 1 6 
Studies, carefully selected and edited ; . : _ pores m 
FOR LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 
PS ; ‘ _ : Advanced Grade): NET 
TS WAY THROUGH THESE PAGES F. Drdla. SOUVENIR as “ i 2 0 
yey : pepe ) Gp ; JUST PUBLISHED. Gossec’s Celebrated Gavotte. 
fitst Md ti bach ~~ ) Nel lranscribed fox sno by Christian Schafer. Price 1/6 post free 


BOSWORTH ® CoO., 


~ 17, HANOVER SQUARE, W. ~ 
idjoinin % R dcademy of Mu 


Professional Cards. HEINRICH DITTMAR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL 








nake a hecta featitve in ”n (SEVCIK METHOD). 
; Colisnns of Not or Cards - for For Professionals and Amateurs. 
ind Teaches CERTIFICATE. 
1, the undersigned, acknowledge herewith, that Herr Huineicn 
} Od. pe l uch, single column, pe Dittmar, of London, has studied with me in 1901, and has 
, : cquired an absolute grasp of my method of teaching. Herr 
Heineaicn Dirrmar is a m experienced teach and all! hi 
ages , whoin I have heard play, have received excellent tuition 
a > On this atcount Herr Heinricw DirrMmar is most highly to be 
ecommended as Professor of the Violin. 
LESSONS IN TOWN DAILY. PROF. OTOKAR SEVCIK, 





] ctor he‘ M etste chule” for Violin Playing at the Imperial 
Mr. ARTHUR BROADLEY, instar nn: RE 
For Particulars writ 








Solo Violon list, E. PAETOW, 40, Wigmore Street, LONDON, W 
cc 4 ‘ . 
Solos, Comcertos and Chamber Concerts. The Petherick Quartette. 
eches,” Ada Petherick, piano. 
hae» econ Leila Petherick, viola and vocalist. 
hworta, tle . P P " 
a Eveline Petherick, violin. 
.¢ Dora Petherick, ‘cello. 
Mr. Basil Marlo, ere 
Available for Concerts, ‘ At Homes,’ Pupils. 


TEACHER OF 


VOICE PRODUCTION 25, HAVELOCK ROAD, CROYDON. 
. . AND SINGING | Mr. F€FFREY PULVER, 


Pupil of, and recommended by Commendatore VIOLINIST. 
FEDERICO. BLASCO, Milan, Italy. mae - PO ee ee enn rie 
STUDIO PUPILS IN VIOLIN PLAYING. 
BROADWOOD’'S, CONDUIT STREET, 








TT or => The Morning Post says—'‘ Both his method of delivery and style 
NEW BOND ol REE T, W. of expr ion were distinguished by their appropriate s to the 
character the musi His firm, sonorous tone produced by his 
well-ordered bowi ing. his accuracy of intonation, and the preset 
vation of rhythmic feeling were deserving of high praise.’ 
ote " . ‘ . P 
Phil * athie The Musical News say ‘Mr. Pulver is a violinist of high 
p at AY t attainments,’ etc 
y ry Prof. Anpreas Moser (Berlin) says Mr. Jeffrey Pulverisa 
Uiolin Uirlit * thoroughly well schooled violinist, who, through the earnestnes 
of the airection which his Art takes, is most pat larly adapt ted 
) j : , om) ? f _ay for the Art of Teaching I, therefore, follow his work in this 
/ essor al the LOVAL eAlCaAdemy of Music, field with the greatest possible interest.’ 
The Throne— A marvellous violinist. 
Announces change of address to Prof. Henxt Marreau (Geneva and Berlin) says—‘ Mr jeffrey 
Pulver is a ry rious violinist, who possesses pedagogical 
knowledge of the violin in a very complete degree.’ 
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he knows and plays everything, and poses as 
a great virtuoso among his friends. At first 
you are over-powered and begin to doubt if 
your capabilities are sufficient for such a con- 
summate artist. But when he displays. his 
talents, O ye gods, what a falling away! The 
foundation is faulty and badly constructed, and 
only one course 1s open and that is to pull down 
nd rebuild. There is no more difficult and 
ngerous position for a teacher than this. If 
he honestly states the true case, our artist leaves 
he house in disgust, and carries slander to all 
the neighbourhood of the teacher’s incompe- 
tence. When a pupil of this class presents 
himself all the resources of the teacher's intel 
lect must be brought to bear on the matter 
infinite address and tact must be employed. 
lis numerous imperfections must be told 
very gradually. 
In my opmion a great fault with many 
‘achers is the encouragement given to 
advanced pupils to create an effect when 
playing by unnecessary contortions of the face 


and body, bending of the back and jerking of 


the head. There are some pupils who are 
given to these acrobatic movements, and 
resent being told of these faults, and often a 

od teacher or friends require great tact to 


avoid giving offence. If I knew a person 
who observed a fault of mine which I was 
ignorant of, and he kept it secret from me for 
fear of offending, | should consider him more 
an enemy than a friend. 

The question has often been asked me, if ] 
agree with written theory questions to be given 
at each lesson. There are two sides to this 
matter. Written questions are beneficial to 
a pupil as necessitating a certain amount of 
work to be answered for the foNowing lesson, 
and also a record of work done; but this 
means that you must place absolute confidence 
in the honesty of the pupil, who will perhaps 
be tempted to refer to the text book for a 
solution ; whereas, questions Viva VOCE compel 

pupil to study up their week’s theory work 
;o as to be prepared to answer any on that 
particular subject. 

\ lesson should always finish with a 
ynopsis of the principal points which have 
risen during its progress; and the pupil's 

preciation and understanding of its points 
and substance should be examined and proved 
before leaving. The teacher should not be 
too cold and dissatisfied, as such a course 
disheartens a pupil. He should never decry 
other brethren and their methods. Inter- 
ference from parents regarding the course of 
study should be strongly withstood, and _ if 
uch be persisted in, it is advisable to refuse 


the pupil. Before closing ‘these series of 
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articles I should like to mention a splendid 1. 
which I have found most beneficial to pupt! 
and that is to practise always in front of a 
large n r. This will reveal toa student 
his fau The mirror does not lhe, though 
kind friends may. A diligent pupil with 


a] 


1} 


rr 
, 
its 


average ability should make an efficient player 
after about three years’ lessons. ‘The teacher’ 
life is not always a lappy one, but to those 
who love their art, it is as the breath of lif 
and a certain enjoyment is found in imparting 
knowledge to other struggling pupils, { fter 
all, we are all student 


We would draw the attention of our readers 
to Messrs. Partridge & Co's special ofler ol 
their noted novelty pieces, which the finest 
bands are playing with great success. All 
cornet players should secure ‘Thy W ill be 


Dane,’ by Walter Partridge. The. grand 
scena ‘ Victory and Thanksgiving,’ is a most 
impressive work, although not difficult, ju 
the thing for amateur orchestras. Included 
in the offer 1s the famous ‘ Coronatio1 y 
Shandon) Bells’ and alse Royale,’ which 
every band will need for next year’s fe 


Soulnikoff’s Op. 1. 
By FRANK W. SPICER. 


(Concluded from page 94 


Although the enjoyment of Soulnikoff's 
playing had obliterated the matter from his 
mind for a time, he could not forget that 
grease-dotted piano, and he seized the first 
opportunity of returning to the subject on the 
doorstep, unid the ‘Goodnights’ of his com 
panions. 

‘Now, Soulni, old man, take my advice. 


Clean that piano case Have more respec 
for your instrument. Contempt can surely 
lead to no good.’ Grosholtz was notoriously 
superstitious. ‘ Why, if | were the piano | 
should have jumped on you long ago.’ 
Soulnikoff laughed and patted him on the 


shoulde 

‘Poor little man; Bolsover’s wine doesn’t 
agree with you. Youreally shouldn'’ttake it. 
Grosholtz had taken a considerable quantity 
fit. ‘Take my advice: give it up.’ 

With a shrug of the shoulders Grosholtz 
left him and hurried to join the rest of the 
student 

For some time the pianist watched the little 
party along the deserted street, and then, after 
drinking in deep breaths of the clear June ais 
he closed the door and returned to his room, 
laughing softly to himself at the memory of 
Grosholtz’s words as he caught sight of the 


piano. 
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that he had, perhaps, unconsciously leant 
heavily against it. So, standing farther away, 
he planted the candle carefully, even delicately, 
in its place, after having lit the other, 
Then, drawing the stool him he 


under sat 


down, while Grosholtz prepared to set the 
manuscript in front of him. 
But beine too far from the instrument 


Soulnikoff pull stool nearer, and then 
his heart stood still, for the great piano again 


moved away with a rumbling angry murmur. 


| the 


It was not fancy—nor had he moved it, of 
that he was certain. 

\t that moment, too, the music he had 
heard again assailed his ears, but wilder, with 


a reeching as of sin ring witches, and louder 
and closer than at: first. THe w nearer, 
tremblingly, but still the great black thing 


MG Siile 


pped down with a bang 
l of at 


moved, and the 
which echoed in the strings as the sna 
angry tiger. 
In a great fright now he 
Grosholtz! Did you see it ?’ 


Grosholtz stood looking at him, a sly grin 


umped to his feet 


hie 
on DIS face. 


‘You fiend! You have done this! You 
have bewit« hed it & 
oulnikoff felt a mad desire to kill him, to 
strike him down; and as he-dashed at him, 
his fists tight clenched in his rage, the piano 
ime after him in a cyclonic rush, the while 
t awful melody surged in his dazed ears. 
In mortal terre he ran away from the 
gliding black mas But it came lunging at 
him again, roaring madly. He dodged this 
way and that, and once even jumped clean 
yver it, not daring to look at it for fear he 
night see some awful fiend, or perhaps a 
number of them sitting astride the charging 
cok us 


And then began a wild and unearthly chase 
round the bare apartment. Kound and round 
an Soulnikoff, and round and round after him 


went the piano, its legs thundering with mam- 
inoth steps that rattled the windows, made 
the floor rock and tremble like a ship ‘ina 


storm, and set the chairs and tables dancing 
in rhythm to their cacophonous accompani 


ment. 
; fast as Soulnikoff ran-——and terror gave 
n speed—the piano was never more than a 
foot away 
Suddenly in his wild career he noticed that 


two of the \v 
plac ere IWS 


ls had disappeared, and in their 
strange’ impish 
heads and 
leered 


on rows of 


elobulas 


creatures, with large 
mowed and 


that 


Staring eye who mocked 


they chanted hideous 


1: , 
at him the wat 


chill odour edolent of musty 








.ults, suddenly impregnated the atmosphere. 
it filled his nostrils and choked him. 
His heart beat with sledgehammer blows, 


nding the hot blood coursing in mad fashion 
his veins. He began to gasp with 
his unaccustomed exertion; and at last, in 
backing away from his terrible pursuer, he 
nocked every atom of breath from his body 


throug! 


ming into violent collision with the wall. 

He leaned back, unable to move. 
‘All is over!’ he groaned inwardly, and 
looked round ina flash for Grosholtz, an ag- 
onising appeal in his eyes. But the composer 
was not fo be seen. 

And‘so he watched the piano come at him, 
heered on by that leering, ghoulish crowd. 
he lid, snapping angrily up and down, formed 
the top lip of an enormous mouth, and the 
whit keys the glistening, hungry teeth ; 

hile the candles, flaming with the rush of 
ir, transformed themselves into two glowing 
eyes, fixed, frog-like, on the forehead of the 
nammoth beas 

oming up to him, almost touching him, 
hé uncanny thing halted and suddenly re- 





treated, as if to gain fresh iinpetus ; and then 
vith Satanic shriek of triumph from th 

ly audience, pounded across the floor at 
him with incredible speed, and crashed against 
his chest, pinning him to the wall. 

: \fter the terror of that awful chase Soul 
koff seemed almost lad that the end had 
ine 
Che enormous weight was crushing him to 

death, . The myriads of awful faces swam 
ound him... He felt his bones give... 
\Wild throbbing notes and unearthly cadences 


{ 
rged through his brain.«. . 


\nd: he awoke to find himself in bed, with 
id canopy fallen on to him and gradually 
ing the life out of him! 


Vith a qui upward movement of his 

irms he had disentangled himself, and sat up 

n bed, wiping the clammy moisture from his 

Phew! Grosholtz my friend, if you were 

e now!’ Then as he sat there, trembling 

memory of his experience, a wild idea 

{ that he might turn it to account, flashed into 
l WAM. 

Lighting the candle, he hopped out of bed 


nd wrapped an old dressing gown round 


im; then sat down at a table on which were 


laid pencils and ruled music paper, and set 

his mind to recall the melody that had haunted 

: him in his nightmare. 

: Note by note it came to him, and, feverishly, 
frantically, he wrote it down. Presently, in 


SOULNIKOFFP’S OP. I. 


the height f his inspiration, he rose up an | 
paced the room: with unsteady steps, his hands 
yutstretched, a look of wonder on his face. 
His eyes, dazed and filmy, saw beyond the 
narrow confines of his room and perhaps 
beheld some fantastic or ethereal vision that 
would have affrighted normal minds. Then 
again, seizing his pencil he wrote down what 
his ears alone had heard. 

On, on he wrote. Unmindful of the grey 


light of dawn which crept in through the 
blind and mingled with the candle light—un 
mindful, a little later, of the stirring world 
around him-—-on, on he wrote, until his 
inspiration ended and his head fell forward 
crumpling the sheets that bore the re wd of 
his wonderful dreani—and he slept. 

And that is how Soulnikoff composed his 
first great vork, the one which gave him his 
first taste of fame, and which told the promise 
of his after life in such wonderful harmonic 
combinations that it wil always be looked o1 
by many as his greatest achievement. 


There was one thin howevet which 
puzzled Soulnikoffs friends the following 
evening,.and that was to find the piano, 


polished and gleaming bright like a beacon 
with the reflected light of two huge brass 


] | 
ca idlebra 


‘ { ° 
Fiddle Literature. 
By TOWRY PIPER. 
(Concluded from page 95). 

Charles Reade’s letters on Cremona violin 
and varnish, which appeared in the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ in 1872, and wereafterwards reprinted 
in sumptuous form by the late Mr. Muntz, may 
still be consulted with profit. Over and above 
their undeniable literary charm they were the 
work of a man who toa keen and highly-trained 
critical fa iflty added great knowled of 


Italian work in its original state, and before 
it had been tampered with by repairers and 


label forgers Hat book, which first 
appeared in 1875, is known and recognized 


as the standard English authority the world 
: 


Ove Since its first publication the literature 
of the subject in England and on the Continent 


has reached almost colossal proportion: 
Some of the more recent [english works, 
such as the Monographs published by the 
Hills, and, in its particular department, Heron 
Allen’s ‘ Violin-making,’ are of recognized 
value, either from the fact that they throw 
light upon what was obscure or unexplored, 
or supply in accessible form information 
which is not readily obtainable: elsewhere. 
In this category should also be included the 
late E. J. Payne’s articles in the first edition 
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of Grove ‘Dictionary of Music,’ which, 

| h now in some respects out of te, are 
good style ane 1dity.! 

i the work of Haweis it may be id that, 

t! mm tis actual kno ive of the rare old 

mal vas neither so ] se nor profounda 


treating the subject yopular and interest 
po} 


ing form, has led many to take an interest in 1 
vho would erwise ha passed it by as dry 
ndunedifying. Itw devoutly to be wished 
ial nest the army of other writers, good 


1, and indifierent, who have treated of the 


’ 


iolin and tts ¢ meeners, more had devoted 


time and attention to making observations ‘of 
thes wn, ‘and providing original matter, 

{ lo ip) dn ' tine the 
ul | paraphrasi and perpetuating th 


a] and mac€éuracies I thei predece ors 
Mistakes in plenty must happen, in spite 
he 4 ost cantion, but it would be difhcult 
wnmy olber branch of art or science in 
hich less care has been taken to avoid errors 
Many « iuses 
ribute to this most unsatisfactory state of 
hinges. Plagiarism is, and always has been, 
n Or ie responsible for muc of it, and 
veneralize, upon insufficient 


ites, facts and description 


source of mus 





ful 
neepti WV rite not unfrequently make 
nination of ngle specimen the basis 
f ther t sweeping and wholesale criticism, 
thre rtl ) which would be manifest 
e the reader but aware of the fact One 
two Trench writers, vbose names loon 
large ont musical horizon, might be quoted 
especially open to this charge. In this 
lection may also hb tioned a gift which 
pe have for describing and expatiat- 
On t which ¢ e not seen, and the 
fidd eems lt cit fasa subject pec uliarly 
pted to this mode of treatment. 1 know of 
ne gentleman who some few years ag 
ned an elaborately nate description of a 
radivarius; such description, in fact, as 
would not have raced the inventive powet 


ofa provincial auctioneer. He had never seen 


that Str | probably has not since had any 
opportunity « omparing his description with 
rigvinal, after the nner of Macaulay, 


tioratius’ long after 
an honest attempt 
to record results of personal observation, 


» visited the sce 


the. Rev. Meredith Morris’s work on the 
Inglish violinsinakers i deserving of notice. 
here are some sensible and succinctly stated 

iragraphs upon the various theories in regard 


the nev on of rove’ (vol. v of which has 

enre ‘ was writte ome of these article 

e bee ‘ by Mr. Heron-Allen, who has over- 
mul ny re-\ { tha the * Violin family 
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o violin-tone, and on varnish, which, if they 
lo not carry us very far towards a solution of 
ihese weighty questions, at least help to refute 
a guod deal of theoretical nonsense which still 
umbers the ground, and is occasionally quoted 

in musical journals. Apart from these, the 
ook affords entertainment of a different, and 

perhaps unintentional kind, for Mr. Morris's 
Pegasus is a wondrous beast, and his flights 
re frequent and surprising. Here 

are one or twosamples. Ofa Glasgow maker, 


of imagery ¢ 


who owns the somewhat prosaic name of 
Briggs, we read that, ‘at one moment he 
worships at the shrine of old Antonio, and at 
the next he is an uncompromising iconoclast.’ 
Mr. Briggs’s portrait accompanies, and the 


ah 


physiognomist may determine for himself 
which phase of his dual entity was in the 
ascendant when he sat for it. Of a violin by 
Mr. Heaton, of Gomersal, we are told that 
‘the edges are nicely rounded, thawing witha 
smile into the gentle bed of the purfling.’ 
Reader, can you picture that smile? Again, 
of a maker named Omond, ‘he spends his 
time in the company of the great Antony and 


Joseph, with an occasional excursion to the 
lonely, weeping Gio. Paolo (Maggini).’ Let 


us hope Maggini’s shade derives consolation 
from the visits, though they be ‘short and far 


between.’ ‘Those who, like Oliver Twist, are 
disposed to ask for more of this kind of word 
painting, are recommended to consult the 
work, fa 


Sale or Exchange. 
Trade advertisements ave inserted tn this column 
on the distinct understanding that they ave marked 
lvade. Charges to— 
Our readers, Od. for 24 words or less, and 1d. 
for every additional 3 words. 
he Vvade, 6d. for 12 words or less, and 1d. 
foy every additional 2 words. 
Address, The Sanctuary Press, No. 3, Amen 
Corner, EC 


Violin by Lorenzo Guadagnini, superb tone and 


condition, guaranteed {350 or near offer. Box F. 
or Sale Violin with carved lion head, stamped 


furner. Price f9. ‘ Bargain,’ c/o Cremona, 3, Amen 
Corner, E.C 


An old Italian Violin, purfied one side only, very 
un ul carved head. {9 9s. BoxG 

hree-quarter lin, probably old Bavarian Sti 
Seen in London, sent on approval.’ Also an old 
violin labelled Amati. £15, Box U. 


Double purfled Violin, in case with bow, old Eng 
sh, probably by Forster. Nice quality tone, a fine 
> 


exanip! 25. Box H 





A fine Philomel, as invented, perfected and played 
by the late Herr Curt iulz, violin model, and full 
size, beautiful tone asier to play than a violir 
with a bow Price { P.S.S Box 27 




























































































STAINER’S STRINGS 


HESE STRINGS are prepared by a New Process from the 

finest gut of English lambs, and, owing t¢ che use of a 

powerful antiseptic during manufacture, the finished strings remain in 
prime condition for years, even in the hottest climates. 


ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST. 


Perfect Tone—Just like Italian. Remarkably True—Absolutely correct fifths. 
Very Durable—Stronger strings cannot be made. 


Fi Sample consisting of—3 full length €, 2 i length A, 2 slength D, 1 Silvered G, 


In neat box will be sent post free on receipt of remittance for 1/7. 
SrgctaL Prices FOR QUANTITIES. 

















GENUINE RUFFINI VIOLIN STRINGS—E 8d., A 8d., D 10d. each, Post Free. Guaranteed 
Fresh and Direct from the Factory. 


Repairs carefully done by Experienced Whorkmen 


THE STAINER MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., 


«+ VIOLIN DEPARTMENT, . « 
92. ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 








Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 
‘Published at 3/- & 4/«. 


OUR PRICE '6a@. EACH. Postage: Id. each. 


H. COX & Co., 13c, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 











Adiéux.,.. ) pa Beethoven Fruhlingslied (No. 30) ion Nazareth og vue ..Gounod 
Andante yea .-. Batiste Funeral March ve Chopin Poetand Peasant... .. Suppe 
Air Louis XIII a6 .» Ghys Gavotte Mignon ay Thomas Radetzky March _... ... Strauss) 
Alice where art thou... ..» Ascher - High School Cadets... ... Sousa _ Robin Adair ... nde D. Palmer 
Auld Lang Syne .- . D. Palmer Heimliche Liebe Gavotte J. Resch Romance in G eee Beethoven 
Ave Maria _... bos ..Gounod Harmonious Blacksmith ...Handel Romance in F oes Beethoven 
Ave Maria sce Schubert Harp that once pet «Farmer Romance doe ag Svendsen 
Austrian Hymn “s ..« Haydn Home, Sweet Home.. ..Farmer Serenade vn is Schubert 
Blue Bells of Scotland ...Farmery Hopetold a Flattering ‘Tale Farmer Serenata, La ... pes ... Braga 
Blumenlied ... .. Lange 11 Bacio : .. Avditi Schlummerlied ae Schumann 
Blue Danube Waltz... .. Strauss Invitation to the Dance ... Weber ‘ Serenade ... Gounod 
Bohemian Girl ape .. Balfe Kathleen Mavourneen «Crouch Sobre las Olas, ‘Walta ... Rosas 
Broken Melody (Easy) Van Biene Keel Row ses iY ...Farmer Spring Song (No 3°) Mendelssohn 
Caliph of Bagdad ... Boieldieu pore ote ie ... Balfe Sympathie, La Comettant 
Carneval de Venise ... ...Farmery Largo ... ...Handel Stephanie Gavotte ... Cribulka 
Carnival of Venice ... .. Ernst Last Rose of Summer. ...armey ‘Traumerei (Reverie)... Schumann 
Cavatina m * » Raff Last Waltz .... . Weber Tannhauser March ... Wagner 
Chant Sans Paroles... T'schaih yusky ; ead, Kindly Light (Hym n) Waltz (No. 2) op. 34 .+» Chopin 
Chanson Triste «ee Isthaikovsky - Life let us Cherish ... ... Farmer Waltz, op. 18.. ms -.» Chopin 
Coon Band Contest ... ... Pryor Marseillaise ... » Avy. Sterkel Waltz, op. 64, 1 a ... Chopin 
Coronation March .., Meyerbeey | March of the Men of Harlech Waltz, (Over the Waves) .., Kosas 
Cujus Animan Ki ...Rossint .Melodie inf ... .» > Rubinstein War MarchofthePriests Mendélssohn 
Darkie’s Dream ee Lausing  Minuet.. eee ««  Boccherint ‘Washington Post March ... Sousa 
Dead March in Saul... .. Flandel Maritana ‘ és Wallace Wedding March  ... Mendeissohn 
Donau Wellen Waltz Ivanovict Minstrel Boy . ae ...Farmer Whisper and I'vhal) hear Piccolomini 
Elegie ... ede vy «» Ernst. . Merry Pe asant ‘ Schumann Ye Banks and Braes... D. Palmer 


Faust .. kas i Gounod Marche Militaire in D Schubert 
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J. CHANOT, Mirecourt, 1760-1830. 


G. CHANOT, Mirecourt & Paris, 1801-1872. 
G. CHANOT, London, 1831 1895. 
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JOSEPH CHANOT, London, 1865. 





VIOLINS 


are known all over the musical world, and it is conceded by 
competent judges that, next to those of the great Italian 
makers, they are the finest violins, both for workmanship 


and tone. 
value. 


This is evidenced by their steadily increasing 
The experience gained by four generations, spread 


over more than a century, is ‘now utilised in the production 


of perfect violins, both for tone and workmanship. 


The 


wood used is of the finest producable from the Black Forest 


and the Alps. 


These violins will survive all the cheap 


instruments turned out from foreign factories, and are a good 


investment. 


Those now being made by JOSEPH CHANOT 


¢an be obtained forfrom TEN to TWENTY GUINEAS at 


i157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, wW. 7 
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Opinions given as to the make and value of old instruments for a moderate fee. 
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The French Musical Directory. 


The B.S.C. have undertaken the sole repre 
sentation for England and Colonies of the 
‘Annuaire des Artistes,’ | French Musical 
Directory: This work, being the most 
important publication of its kind in the world, 
gives information of interest to the art, literary, 
and music trade. It contains over-1,500 pages, 
4to size. 

The names and addresses “of bona-fide 
artistes, professors, teachers OF music, piano 
manufacturers, dealers in musical instruments, 
as also music sellers, music publishers, musical 
societies, &c., are given free to any applicant. 

The publication known, sent and read 
the world over,-and gives information of the 
greatest value to aj! those concerned with 
Music or the Drama. 

The ‘Annuaire des Artistes’ is preparing 
its twenty-fifth volume (25th year), and it has 
been decijed to devote a considerable space 
for England. 

The work has been growing every year, and 
is being appreciated and taken by the greatest 
authorities and institutions. 

To facilitate our work with regard to the 


‘Annuaire des Artistes,’. the Directors have 
given us a large margin to cope with any 
matter that may be submitted to us, and have 
made exceptional and special terms. 

The name and address under any special 
heading is free. 

In addition to the above, two lines of 
matter, of 32 letters a line, will be allowed at 
the rate of 1/- per line instead of 3/- per line, 
but any further matter after two lines will be 
charged the usual rate of 3/- per line. 

Artistes wishing their biography given will 
kindly send photos and matter they wish to 
appear. 

The ‘Annuaire des Artistes’ is a unique 
advertising medium, contrary to other similar 
publications only a very limited space is 
allotted for advertisements, and most-of these 
are in between the reading matter. Adver- 


tisements : £12 per page or pro rata. 
The price of the volume is 8/-, but if 


ordered through THe Cremona, No, 3, Amen 
Corner, E.C., before the end of October, the 
subscription fee of 5/- nett (not’a quarter the 
value of the edition) will only be charged, 


For Special Quotation and Advertisements apply to-- 


The British Society of Composers, 2% 5'¢} Belem, 





Telephone: HOLBORN 5352. 





Entered at Stationers Hall, 


All Rights Reserved. 


Distributing Agent: C. W. Danie, No. 3, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Printed and Published by Tue Sanctuary Press 


8, Amen Cerner, Paternoster Row, London, H.C. 
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